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:  at  inihi  cura, 

Non  mediocris  incst,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praeceptu  beatae. 

Hot,  Sat,  4. 

In  all  systems  of  liberal  education,  the  use 
of  the  tiead  lan;:u:iiies  seems  to  constitute  an 
ic'.poitaiit  part.  'Po  the  common  observer, 
an<l  to  those  whose  advantages  have  not  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  this  elementary  branch  of  education,  it 
may  appear  useless,  and  the  time  expended 
in  the  study  of  it,  wasted.  The  ostentatious 
display  of  the  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek 
which  is  found  in  the  exercises  of  the  boy  when 
he  cinerges  From  the  writing  school, is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  mort.fication  to  his  play  mate,  who  has 
been  denie<l  ii ;  and  the  only  .'ilternative  of 
retort  upon  the  pedant,  is  by  decrying  its 
use.  It  IS  not  a  l.ttle  dangerous  to  take  the 
ories  upon  trust,  and  before  we  adopt  the  o- 
pinions  of  any  sect,  it  is  a  safe  precaution  to 
examine  tl»eir  tendency.  Bv  neglecting tl»e 
«tud\  of  the  laogijaires,  the  pupil  is  deprivtil 
of  the  advantages  of  consulting  the  ancient 
authors  in  their  own  bmguages,  and  he,  must j 
depend  upon  the  exertions  and  labors  of  oth¬ 
ers  for  a  perusal  of  them.  The  labor  of 
study  is  not  tin  least  valuable  because  it -is 
arduous;  it  is  this  exercise  wliich  impresses 
it  upon  the  memory,  and  was  it  dispensed 
with  or  superseded,  the  acquisitions  obtain-, 
tained  by  study  would  be  superficial  and 
easily  lorgotteii.  Besides  this  abridgement 
of  the  profit  which  he  derives  from  consult¬ 
ing  these  invaluable  books,  he  looses  with 
the  elegance  of  the  style,  much  of  the  sense,! 
which  the  poverty  or  the  want  of  flexibilitvl 
of  the  translator’s  language  excludes  from  hisj 
observation.  To  this  may  he  added,  his  in-i 
ability  to  unlock  those  hidden  treasures  of 
ancient  lore  and  classic  learning  which  have 
escaped  the  invading  hand  of  modern  trans¬ 
lators.  He  is  confined  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  work  for  ti»e  public,  and  who  are  oblig¬ 
ed  to  adapt  tlie  s»*lection  of  their  authors 
and  their  works  to  the  popular  avarice,  by 
rendering  into  a  vernacular  language  not 


those'who  are  the  best  authors,  but  those  for 
whom  the  public  choose  to  pay.'.  Much  of  the 
pride  of  learning  may  be'owing  to  attention 
to  the ‘languages,  and  very  justly  so,  for  they 
are  the  only  means  of  communication ,  with 
the  learned,  and  the  only,  common  medium 
of  consulting  them.  The  superiority., of  the 
style  -  of  the  ancients  would  seem  to  render 
them  above  the  level  of  common  authors, 
ami  the  loftiness  of  sentiment.. which  per¬ 
vades  their  -  works  can  be  expressed  in.no 
manner  more  appropriate  than,  their  own. — 
The  sense  indeed  by  a  literal'  lendition  may 
he  fairly  and  impartially,  written,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  accommodate  the  ideas  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  each  other,  or  to.  represent  the 
beauties  and  elegancies  of  one'  by.  a  corres¬ 
ponding  ornamental  figure  in  another. — 
Where  attempts  ot  this  kind  are  made,  they 
terminate  only  in  introducing  the  translator 
instead  of  the  author..  We.  cannot,  but  ad¬ 
mire  the  diligence  and  assiduity,  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  translation  in  rhyming  .verse  of 
the  LLad  and  Odyssey.  But  the  smoothness 
-iiid  correctness  of  his  poetry  affords  small 
apology  for  his  continued  deviations.  The 
author’s  episodes  abound  through  the: ex¬ 
ploits  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  and, need  not 
the  aid  of  digression  from,  his  translator  to 
uiultiply  them.  Virgil,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
always  he  put  into  the  hands  of  .the. school 
boy  in  the  purity  of  his  text,. irregular  as  it 
fnav  he,  without  an  English .  translation — 
and  the  careless  truant  .will  never  find. a  re¬ 
fuge  for  his  indolence  in  the  small  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  Mantuan  and. the  elegant 
poetic  translator.  But  the  sense  of  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  is  not  the  sole  reason  for'  en¬ 
joining  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the^orig- 
inals.  The  knowledge  of  the , grammatical 
construction  and  structure  of  languages  is 
an  end,  the  accomplishment  of  which  will 
fully  compensate  for  the  tioie  and  labor  in 
acquiring  it.  That  readiness  .of  expression, 
and  extensive  command  of  languages  which 
may  be  instanced  in  orators  and  public 
•speakers,  has  its  origin  .in  this  sp»*cies  of 
learning.  The' ability  to  speak  with  ele¬ 
gance  has  so  powerful  a  charm,’  that  among 
the  learned  themselves  a  distinct  utterance, 
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an  impressive  manner,  an<l  a  flow  of  appro¬ 
priate  language  is  often  substituted  with  im- 
punit^r  for  weighty  matter  and  solid  argu¬ 
ments.  The  art  of  persuasion  would  be  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  was  it  divested  of  a  command  of 
language;  nor  can  the  acquisition  of  this  art 
be  obtained  from  our  own  vocabulary  alone. 
The  extent  of  a  language  if  restricted  to  it¬ 
self,  is  inadequate  for  the  expression  of  all 
the  ideas  which  occasion  requires  to  bo  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  as  we  borrow  sentiments  and 
principles  from  other  nations,  recourse  most 
be  had  to  them  for  variations  of  phrase  and 
terms.  Hence  the  necessity  and  almost  fre- 
<queirt  practice  of  naturalizing  foreign  words, 
and  eni'sting  them  into  common  use,  and  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  reprobated  by  philolo¬ 
gists,  its  frequent  convenience  authori:^es  the 
practice.  1‘he  dead  languages  for  the  most 
part  form  the  roots  of  the  modern,  and  this 
alone  is  suflicient  to  establish  the  point,  that 
the  study  of  them  should  not  be  neglected. 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  that  supremacy 
to  which  appeal  is  made  in  the  works  of  lexi¬ 
cographers,  rf  the  authority  from  which  their 
•definitions  are  derived  should  be  concealed. 
Arbitrary  indeed  would  be  the  hearing  of 
every  sentence  we  read  or  utter,  if  upon  the 
diction  of  another  who  is  no  better  skilled 
than  ourselves,  we  should  confide  for  the  in¬ 
terpretation,  to  the  exclusion  of  common  use. 
If  we  would  persuade, we  must  convince,  und 
conviction  is  the  result  of  argument  support¬ 
ed  by  fact.  There  is  another  convenience 
resulting  from  an  assiduous  perusal  of  the 
original  classics.  No  topic  has  been  more 
fruitlessly  discussed  than  that  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  fixing  proper  rules 
for  a  standard  pronunciation.  Fashion  and 
■caprice  have  been  the  reigning  arbiters  upon 
this  disputed  subject ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
pronouncing  dictionaries  and  accented  gram¬ 
mars,  we  are  as  much  at  a  distance  from  in¬ 
fallibility  as  we  were  a  century  since.  What 
in  one  age  vvas  proper  and  correct  is  discard¬ 
ed  in  another,  and  like  the  shape  of  the  dou¬ 
blet  and  hose,  language  is  clift  and  pared,  en- 
larg^'d  or  improved,  according  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  taste  of  the  masters  of  those  respective 
avocations.  If  any  permanent  rules  can  be 
adopted  in  relation  to  this  varying  practice, 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  analogy  which 
words  bear  to  those  from  which  they  are  de¬ 
rived — and  this  can  he  known  only  to  those 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  conversant 
with  languages.  The  superiority  which  this 
knowledge  afl'ords  over  him  who  is  denied  it 


ern  pronunciation,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  writer. 

“The  popular  pronnneiation  errs  gener¬ 
ally  we  may  say  perhaps  invariably  by  abbre¬ 
viation  of  jTords,  and  by  liquefying  conso¬ 
nants  as  is  natural  to  the  rapidity  of  collo¬ 
quial  speech.  It  is  by  their  knowledge  of 
orthography  and  etymology  that  the  more 
educated  parts  of  the  community  are  pre¬ 
served  from  Iheso  corrupt  inodes  of  pronun¬ 
ciation.  There  is  always  a  standard  by 
which  common  speech  may  be  rectified  and 
in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  politeness,  (he  deviation  from  it  will  be 
more  slight  and  gradual.  But  in  distant 
provinces  and  especially  where  the  language 
itself  is  but  of  recent  introduction,  many 
more  changes  may  be  expectetl  to  occur. — 
Even  in  France  and  England  there  are  pro¬ 
vincial  dialects,  which  if  written  with  all 
their  anomalies  of  pronunciation,  as  well  as 
idiom,  would  seem  strangely  out  of  unison 
with  the  regular  language  ;  and  in  Italy?  as 
is  well  known,  the  varieties  of  dialects  are 
still  more  striking.  Now  in  an  advancing 
state  of  society,  and  especially  w  ith  such  a 
vigorous  circulation  as  we  now  experience 
in  F)nglish  language,  w  ill  constantly  approxi¬ 
mate  to  uniformity  as  provincial  expressions 
I  are  more  and  more  rejected  for  incorrect¬ 
ness  and  inelegance.  But  where  literature 
is  on  the  decline,  and  public  misfortunes  con* 
tract  the  circle  of  those  who  arc  solicitous 
{about  lefinement,  as  in  the  last  ages  of  the 
Roman  empire,  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
definite  standard  of  living  speech,  nor  any 
general  desire  to  conform  to  it,  if  one  could 
be  found,  and  thus  the  vicious  corruptions 
of  the  vulgar  will  entirely  predominate. — 
The  varieties  of  ancient  idiom  will  be  total¬ 
ly  lost,  while  new  idioms  will  be  fornied  out 
of  violations  of  grammar  sanctioned  by  usa¬ 
ges  which  among  a  civilized  people  would 
have  been  proscribed  at  their  appearance.” 


LONDON. 


It  is  stated  in  a  recent  publication,  that 
London  needs  a  yearly  recruit  from  the  coun¬ 
try  of  5000  people,  such  is  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  Marriages  in  modern  times. — “To 
rear  a  child  in  London  till  he  could  be  ser¬ 
viceable,  would  cost  much  dearer  than  to 
buy  one  of  the  same  age  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  where  he  had  been  bred  in  a  cot- 


Such  is  the  calculating  spirit  of  this 
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FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

THE  LADIES’  FRIEND— No.  5. 

^Advict  to  a  young  Lady,  who  rtctittd  the  addreu- 
ts  of  a  gay  and  profligate  young  man^  in  opposition 
to  her  friends:  exemplified  in  the  story  of  Almena. 

My  Dear  Seuina, — You  are  now  arrived 
at  that  period  when  the  unexperienced  heart 
most  rt  quires  a  guide,  to  point  out  the  many 
dangers  that  attend  our  feehle  sex  through 
life;  the  smoothest  path  of  which,  however 
flattering  it  may  appear  to  the  youthful  e>e, 
though  adorned,  as  it  were,  with  flowers 
perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  Arabia,  is 
too  often  strewed  with  thorns,  which  harrass 
the  feet  of  those  who  step  most  cautiously, 
from  the  sceptered  monarch  on  the  throne, 
to  the  sorrow -worn  object  who  begs  for  alms 
from  door  to  door:  ways  beset  with  snares 
and  wiles  unseen,  in  which  the  unweary  are 
too  often  precipitated,  and,  if  a  female,  they 

fall  to  rise  no  more.”  How'  necessary, 
then,  for  tlie  gay  and  thoughtless,  as  well  as 
the  daughters  of  sensibility,  to  listen  to  the 
dictates  of  prudence  ;  how  necessary  for  you, 
my  dear  girl,  whose  bosom  glows  with  that 
painful  and  dangerous  sensation,  to  grant  her 
a  conspicuous  place  in  your  bosom.  She  will 
guard,  Serina,  each  avenue  there,  aijd  pre¬ 
vent  your  deviating  from  rules  long  since 
prescribed  for  the  sex,  a  deviation  that  would 
most  assuredly  bring  on  you  the  reproaches 
of  your  own  heart ;  a  deviation  w  hich  the  too 
partial  world  makes  a  point  never  to  forgive. 
T'oo  partial  1  say,  for  how  often  are  the  pro¬ 
fligate,  the  gay  and  fashionable  libertines  of 
the  age,  encouraged  and  addressed  by  our 
sex,  even  perhaps  at  the  moment  when  their 
cowardly  hearts  may  be  flushed  with  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  some  poor  ruined  female,  who,  for¬ 
saken  by  him  in  whom  her  soul  conflded,  is 
left  to  bemoan  her  own  credulity,  and  his 
broken  faith. 

AVoman,  my  dear  Serina,  is  never  so  love¬ 
ly,  never  so  resembling  what  Milton,  that 
first  of  poets,  so  beautifully  fancied  our  first 
mother,  as  when  acting  wdth  a  dignity  be¬ 
coming  the  sex  :  a  dignity  which  when  want¬ 
ing  degrades  us  at  once  to  a  level  with  the 
vicious  of  the  other.  How  greatly  then  do 
we  disparage  ourselves,  by  not  spurning 
those  destroyers  of  innocence  and  associates 
of  infamy  from  our  private  assemblies,  by 
not  convincing  them,  by  a  frown  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  that  our  souls  are  of  a  texture  too  pure 
to  countenance  those  who  even  seek  fiot  to 
Idde  the  enormity  of  their  conduct.  Why 
is  it  that  the  world  has  established  such  cus¬ 
toms.^  customs  that  must  inevitably  eucour- 
Hge  vice. 


Yet  dare,  Serina,  to  be  singular,  dare  to 
refer  the  man  of  principle  to  him  who 
nows  it  not ;  so  will  you  live  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  men  possessing  sense  and  integrity 
of  heart,  be  esteemed  by  the  amiable  of  your 
Isex,  and  convince  even  the  libertine  that  the 
I  innate  principles  of  your  heart  are  those  of 
rectitude.  Shun  the  vicious,  as  you  wish 
ilor  happiness;  you  cannot  love  Virtue,  and 
at  the  same  time  smile  approbation  on  the 
contemners  of  her  laws.  Rely  not  on  your 
own  strength ;  it  may  deceive,  for,  with  no 
propensity  to  act  unworthily,  you  may  be 
drawn  aside  from  propriety  by  countenanc¬ 
ing,  if  not  the  votaries  of  vice,  yet  those  who 
act,  in  respect  to  woman,  with  no  principle. 
A  melancholy  example  is  engraved  on  rny 
mind,  written  there  as  with  a  pen  of  ada¬ 
mant. 

Almeria,  the"  lovely  Almeria,  was  the 
sprightly  daughter  of  vivacity.  The  graces 
j sported  around  het  beauteous  form,  while  her 
! animated  countenance  charmed  the  eye  of 
every  beholder;  nor  did  even  the  envious 
dare  to  intimate  that  her  internal  beauties 
were  exceeded  by  external  charms.  Why 
thus,  Almeria,  said  her  sister  Emily,  why, 
when  we  were  taught  to  reverence  virtue, 
the  love  of  which  we  equally  alike  imbibed 
in  nourishment  from  our  mother’s  bosom, 

I  thus  countenance  the  unprincipled  Philario? 

I  Is  he  not  infinitely  more  culpable  than  the 
I  poor  desolate  Matilda,  who,  forsaken  by.  a 
! partial  and  ill  judging  world,  nourishes  her 
infant,  the  infant  of  her  betrayer,  at  her  hap¬ 
less  bosom,  a  bosom  pure  as  the  unsullied 
snow,  ere  made  a  prey  to  his  perfidious 
wiles.  Nay,  smile  not,  Almeria,  the  compa^ 
rison  was  a  just  one.  Did  she  not  resemble 
the  lilly  of  tne  valley,  adorned  with  her  own 
innocence?  Have  we  not  seen  her  cheerful 
as  the  first  dawn  of  May,  while  bestowing 
her  unwearied  attention  on  a  beloved,  aged, 
and  infirm  parent?  Have  we  not  seen  his 
furrowed  cheek  wet  with  her  tears,  while  she 
supported  his  venerable  form  ?  Behold  her 
now  in  her  solitary  retirement ;  your  favor¬ 
ite  jasmine  is  not  more  pale  than  her  once 
vermilion  cheek,  while  her  downcast  eye  has 
totally  lost  its  former  brilliancy,  and  acquir¬ 
ed  the  settled  look  of  despair.  How  can  my 
Isister  think  on  her  fall  from  virtue,  and 
smile  on  her  destroyer,  the  perfidious  Phil¬ 
ario  ? 

I  confess,  answered  Almeria,  Philario  to 
he  somewhat  dissipated  at  present,  but  a  re¬ 
formed  rake,  says  the  proverb,  makes  the 
best  husband  ;  nor  do  1  like  him  the  worse 
for  a  trifling  wildness.  He  dare  not  insult 
one  deserving  his  esteem  ;  rely  upon  it,  Em- 
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iiy,.it  is  the  levity  of  our  sex  that  induces 
tWpther  to  treat  us  indignantly. 

■  But,  my  dear  Serina,  mark  the  sequel,  and 
profit  by  the  lost  Alroeria's  fate  ;  for  A!me- 
ria,  therself  confident  AlmeriU)  hitherto  ad¬ 
mired  for  propriety  of  conduct,  gay.  yet  mod¬ 
est  in  her  demeanor,  ere  many  months  had 
flown,  became  a  victim  to  the  wretch,  Phila- 
rio.  Humbled,  degraded  in  her  own  estima¬ 
tion,  experiencing  the  bitter  poignancy  of 
self-reflection,  the  very  luminaries  of  heaven 
became  painful'toi  her  sight,  every  eye  that 
met  hers, -she  fancied,  wore  the  look  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  reproachingly  seemed  to  inquire 
for  her.  once,  boasted  virtue. 

Phila'rio  appeared  and  offered  his  hand,  but 
she  -spurned  him  from  her,  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  he  merited.  Wretch  !  she  cried, could 
you  tyrannize  over  me  for  years  yet  to  come  r 
will  marriage  restore  innocence  ?  vrill  it  ob¬ 
literate- memory  ?  can  I,  or' will  you  forget 
my  shame  ?  Away,  I  want  not  your  pity ! 
awayV  my  love' flew  with  my  innocence! 
The  grave  shall  shelter  me,  there  will  1  take 
refuge.  ^ 

‘To  Emily  she  said,  forbear,  my  sister, 
speak  not  of  life,  speak  not  of  forgiveness  ; 
though  the  .world  should  never' know  my 
shame,  or,  what  is  of  far  more  consequence, 
should  my  infamy  never  wound  the  bosom 
that  cherished  my  happy  infancy,  or  raise  a  ! 
blush  on  the  cheek  of  my.sisterj  never,  never 
could  I  be  at  peace'  with  myself,  or  wish  to 
live  the  polluted  wretch  1  am. 

Nor  did  she  long  exist  for  the  finger  of 
scorn  to  point  to,  or  to  war  with  her  own 
frailty.  A  fever,  the  effect  of  an  agonized 
mind,  seized  unrelenting  on  her  tender 
frame,  nor  loosed  its  hold  until  the  vital 
stream  forgot  to  flow.  Soon  came  the  morn 
that  saw  her  numbered  with  the  unthirfking 
dead,  that  freed  her  spirit  from  the  loathed 
clay.  Pure  in  itself,  it  sought  its  native 
skies,  refusing,  as  ii  were,  to  inh.ihit  a  tene¬ 
ment,  however  lovely,  contaminated  by  vice. 

Oh  may  this  mournful  instance  of  female 
error,  of  the  danger  of  countenancing  the  dis¬ 
sipated,  serve  as  a  memnito  to  the  dear  Se-! 
rina,  and  induce  you  to  prefer  a  man  of  vir¬ 
tue  to  those  boasters  of  their  own  shame. — 
A  smile  bestowed  on  a  libertine,  those  star- 
ers  who  put  innocence  to  the  blush,  ill  be¬ 
comes  the  lips  of  a  modest  woman.  Love  is 
a  dangerous  guest  to  the  heart  of  sensibili¬ 
ty  ;  when  permitted  in  bosoms  such  as  yours 
to  gain  admittance, 

In  vain  -n-ill  Prudence,  lovely  matron,  plead,, 

.And  deaf  to  her  dictates  vou’ll  be  lost  iodeed. 


B\ogTap\\y. 

.  ELIZABETH  LUCAR.  ■' 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Paul  Withpoll, 
was  born  in  London.  She  was  carefully  ed¬ 
ucated,^  and  became  exquisitely  skillful  in 
every  kind  of  needle-work  ;  she  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  caligrapher,  and  a  proficient  in  arithme¬ 
tic.  She  was  mistress  of  the  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  languages,  and  played  finely  on 
various  instruments  of  music<  On  &  plate  of 
brass,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Michael,  in  Crooked  bne,  London,  is 
the  following  quaint  and  rude  monumental 
inscription. 

Every  christiau  heart  seeketh  to  extoll 
'Phe  glory  of  the  Lord  our  oiiely  Redeemer: 
Wherefore  dame  Fame  must  needs  inroll 
Paul  Withypoll  his  childe,  by  love  and  nature, 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Emanuel  Lucar, 

In  wlmm  was  declared  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
With  many  high  virtues,  which  truly  I  will  record. 

She  wrought  all  needle  works  that  women  exercise, 
With  pen,  frame,  or  stoole,  all  pictures  artificial, 

[ Curious  knots,  or  trades,  what  fancy  could  devise. 
Beasts,  birds  or  flowers,  even  as  things  nataral': 
Three  manner  hands  could  she  write  them  faire  all. 
To  speak  of  algorism  or  accoiiiits  in  every  station, 
or  women,  few  like  (1  think)  in  all  this  nation. 
Dame  cunning  gave  her  a  gift  right  excellent, 

The  goodly  practice  of  her  science  musical, 

In  divers  tongues  to  sing  and  play  with  instruments, 
Both  vial  and  lute,  and  also  virginall;  - 
Not  only  upon  one,  but  excellent  in  all. 

For  all  other  virtues  belonging'to  nature, 

God  her  appointed  a  very  perfect  creature. 

Latin  and  Spanish  and  also  italian, 

She  spake,  writ  and  read,  with  perfect  utterance  ; 
And  for  the  english,  ^he  the  garland  wan. 

In  dame  prudence  school,  by  graces  purveyance. 
Which  cloathcd  b*  r  with  virtues  from  naked  igno¬ 
rance. 

Reading  the  scriptures  to  judge  light  from  darke, 
Directing  her  faith  to  Christ  the  only  marke. 

“  The  said  Elizabeth  deceased,  of  years 
not  fully  27.  This  stone,  and  all  hereon 
contained,  made  at  the  cost  of  the  said  Eman¬ 
uel,  merchant-taylor.” 

Our  passions  and  prejudices  ever  mislead  us. — 
There  is  a  French  ben  troraio  on  this  topic.  A  cu¬ 
rate  and  his  wife  had  beard  that  the  moon  was  in- 
habi'Vd:  a  telescope  was  borrowed,  and  the  lady 
had  the  first  peep.  “  1  see,”  said  she,  “  two  shades 
inclining  towards  each  other;  they  arc,  beyond 
doubt,  happy  lovers.”  “  Poh !  said  the  curate, 
{looking  in  his  turn;  ‘‘these  two  shades  are  the  two 
‘steeples  of  a  cathedral.” 
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TOR  the  EVTERPEIAD. 

THE  LADIES’  KALEIDOSCOPE.— No.  1. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

Under  the  above  head  I  shall  select  subjects 
fyom  other  authors  or  favor  the  Ladies  with  the  lu- 
cubrationf  aod  speculations  of  my  own  brain,  en¬ 
deavoring  always  to  present  something  that  shall 
be  particularly  useful. — And,  if^it  should  be  in  my 
power  to  instruct  and  guide  the  fair  stx^  in  the 
light  path,  by  exiiibiting  to  them  examples  wor- 
thy  ofimitatioD,  by  th«  producliooj  of  my  pen, 
then 

With  joy  and  rapture  would  I  write, 

From  morn  to  eve,  from  eve  to  morn''^o 

PACO^ET. 

Adelaide ;  or^  The  Lovely  Rustic. 

April  came  forward  with  a  garland  of  daffodils  ; 
the  snow  drop,  ppme  daughter  of  the  spring,  lean¬ 
ed  on  her  bosom  ;  the  sweet  smelling  violet  sprang 
as  she  danced  lightly  along ;  the  laylock  blushed 
in  her  right  hand  ;  and  the  odorous  blue  bell  drop- 
ped  incense  from  her  left.  Adelaide,  the  virtuous 
and  the  fair,  had  reposed  for  fifteen  summers  in  the 
bowers  of  innocence  and  peace  ;  far  removed  from 
the  haunts  ot  fashion,  or  the  giddy  maze  of  polite 
amusements.  Her  form  rose  majestic  as  the  flower 
that  opens  to  the  sun  ;  not  the  lily  of  the  vale 
could  equal  the  whiteness  of  her  skin  ;  the  carna¬ 
tion  in  vain  emulated  the  roses  of  her  cheek  ;  Ve¬ 
nus  lent  her  the  cestus  of  beauty  ;  the  shield  of 
wisdom  she  received  from  Minerva  ;  and  Dianas 
spotless  purity  informed  her  soul.  Scarce  had  the 
first  gleam  of  light  silvered  the  mountain's  brow, 
when  the  lovely  rustic  awoke  from  the  slumbers  of 
virtue,  and  walked  forth  to  inhale  the  breezes  of 
morn.  Already  the  choral  songsters  tuned  their 
mattins  on  the  budding  spray  ;  the  little  lambkin 
frolicked  amid  the  verdant  mead  ;  and  finny  tribes 
held  gambols  in  the  refluent  pool.  Creation  car¬ 
olled  the  hymn  of  gratitude.  Refined  sensibility 
wrote  it  down  in  the  mental  page.  She  mingled 
the  anthem  of  rapturous  praise,  with  the  silent 
hosanna  of  inanimate  nature.  Her  soul  spake  the 
language  of  gladsome  devotion,  and  interpreted  to 
Heaven  the  orisons  of  speechless  tribes. 

Again  she  turned  towards  the  humble  cot  ;  there 
the  daily  routine  of  domestic  duty,  employed  an 
id  lotted  part  of  time  ;  the  perusal  of  elegant  and 
instructive  authors  occupied  vacant  hours  ;  and 
living  converse  with  the  god  of  nature  in  his  amyxle 
volume,  writ  by  Deity’s  fine  pencil  closed  the  hea¬ 
venly  scene. — Light’s  yellow  beam  now  slid  be¬ 
neath  the  mantling  wave  ;  mild  eve  succeeded,! 
leading  sober  darkness  on.  Luna  threw  back  the  I 
sable  curtain,  and  robed  the  world  in  mimic  day. 
Once  more  the  beauteous  maiden  sought  the  cool 
retreat  ;  the  valley  bounded  by  a  circling  hill  ; 
the  tufted  glade  high  arched  with  shadowy  elms.  ' 
As  seated  ou  a  swelling  hank,  around  whose  slope ji 
the  weary  fiocks  reclined,  whilst  the  tenants  of  air'i 
slept  on  their  leafy  nests,  she  caught  the  last  notej 
of  the  woodland  robin,  as  it  gently  died  upon  the 
ear,  and  finished  what  the  bird  of  Paradise  begun. 
Adelaide  sang  the  seasons  circling  as  they  roll.  ' 
The  strain  mellifluous  floated  on  the  wings  of  zephyr.  ^ 
Echo  wafted  the  sound  to  Amintor’s  ears.  He  • 


deemed  it  the  music  of  the  second  Eden— the  re¬ 
quiem  of  some  spirit  that  rejoiced  with  sister  im¬ 
mortals.  His  curiosity  was  awal:ened  to  a  pitch 
of  enthusiastic  enquiry.  His  soul  dissolved  in  ex- 
tacy  of  joys  sublime.  Report  had  tabled  that  the 
neighbouring  wood  was  visited  by  the  genius  of  the 
vernal  months.  Philosophy  taught  him  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  all  that  reason  could  n  t  comprehend.  Still, 
impelled  by  an  impulse  hitherto  unfelt,  he  pressed 
towards  the  hallowed  spot,  and  having,  unobserv¬ 
ed,  convinced  himself  that  the  fair  inhabitress  of 
the  valley  was  mortal,  he, kneeled  at  her  feet  in 
tiansports  little  short  of  adoration.  Persuasive  el¬ 
oquence  distilled  in  honied  accents  from  his  tongue; 
for  to  the  most  engaging  figure,  education  united 
the  politest  accomplishments.  The  heaving  sigh 
Ih&t  undulated  as  he  spoke  ;  the  glistening  teat 
that  trcnrihled  on  his  check,  proclaimed  impassion¬ 
ed  love — the  livetting  Pf  silken  bands.  His  life — 
his  fortune,  fame  were  proffefed  loi  Jh®  mighty  boon. 
Be  mine,  he  cried,  and  worlds  I  count  bui  poor. 
Some  moments  elapsed  befoie  Adelaide  roused 
frori^  depth  of  contemplation  ;  befoie  she  even 
heard  J>assing  breath  of  flattery.  Her  looks 
beamed  dignity  of  innate  worth.  The  rising  blC^ah 
announced  enkindled  indignation,  and  thus  she 
nobly  answered  the  desponding  swain  :  If  to  thee 
unknown — Amintor  !  I  have  heard  thy  character. 
What  is  immensity  of  wealth  without  firm  probity 
of  heart  ^  Weeps  not  the  unfortunate  Myra  thy 
perfidy  of  plighted  vows  ?  The  part  thou  hast  act¬ 
ed  was  in  compliance  of  fashion,  i  know  thy  inr 
most  Soul  revolts  at  cruelty.  The  man  who  trifles 
with  one,  is  undeserving  another’s  regard.  Shall 
the  dindem  of  luxury  bind  my  temples,  and  the 
thorn  of  disquietude  pierce  her  bosom  ?  This  in¬ 
stant  away  ;  not  even  my  friendship  is  thine,  un¬ 
less  Myra  is  Amintor’s  bride.’*  Astonished  at  tho 
delicacy  of  her  sentiments,  smote  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  being  just,  he  respectfully  bow¬ 
ed,  and  withdrew.  Adelaide,  unaitended,  hasten¬ 
ed  to  her  home.  She  gave  herself  up  to  balmy 
rest ;  softly  it  sat  upon  the  lid,  unsullied  with  a 
vicious  thought.  Sweet  aie  the  dreams  of  purity  I 
Myra  stood  befoie  her  in  the  visions  of  night,  and 
in  accent^  more  haimonious  than  the  concert  of  the 
spheres,  thanked  the  amiable  Adelaide  for  that  be¬ 
nevolent  part  she  had  acted,  and  blest  her  as  the 
guaidian  cherubim,  protectress  of  the  sex.  She 
arose  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and  in  her  early 
prayer  wafted  a  fervent  wish  for  Myra’s  happiness. 
It  was  benignly  answered  I  Aminror’s  servant  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  moment,  and  presented  the  following 
billet. 

Alosi  amiable  Adelaide  ! 

May  unclouded  felicity  be  the  portion  of  thy 
life  !  The  just  rebuke  of  virtue,  awfully  severe,  has 
recalled  me  to  the  path  of  rectitude.  A  moment’s 
reflection  hath  convinced  me  that  thou  wast  right. 
Upon  the  bended  knee  ol  contrition  I  have  sought 
pardon  from  the  injured  Myra.  The  tear  of  pity 
has  sealed  my  forgiveness.  She  is  irrecoverably 
mine.  This  eve  shall  tie  the  hymeneal  baud.  Ah! 
late,  oh  late  indeed  !  may  fate,  unloose  the  sacred 
bond.  Haste,  ou  the  wings  of  friendship,  and  bless 
thy  Myra,  thy  Amistor. 

The  coursers  of  the  sun  had  just  dipped  their 
manes  in  the  western  ocean.  The  vifjgin  empress 
of  the  night  was  ascending  her  radient  car,  when 
.Adelaide  was  proclaimed  the  Queen  of  Rural  In¬ 
nocence.  It  resounded  in  the  fe.stivc  song  ;  it  le- 
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echoed  from  tho  shepherd's  pipe,  A  chorus  of  boys, 
elegant  as  the  sons  of  the  morning  ;  a  band  of  girls 
beautiful  as  the  Houries  of  the  East,  strewed  the 
way  with  incensed  chaplets.  The  village  maMens 
met  her  at  the  hall  of  Virtuous  Pleasure  ;  they 
robed  her  in  a  mantle  of  flowing  muslin,  whiter 
than  the  snowy  fleece  ,  and  a  venerable  matron 
placed  upon  her  head,  a  crowa  of  amaranth,  in¬ 
scribed  in  silver  capitals 

ADELAIDE,  THE  LOVELY  RUSTIC. 

Eiample  is  superior  to  precept.  From  that  mem¬ 
orable  hour  to  the  presen',  not  a  female  in  the  ham¬ 
let  ha?-  wept  at  the  tomb  of  disappointed  Hope. 
Not  a  youth  ha>  trifled,  even  in  idea,  with  the  last 
btst  gift  of  God  to  man. 


FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

MOORUWA,  Ko.  2. 

“  Come  let  us  range  the  fields  together  and  pluck 
each  one  a  wild  briar  rose^  a  lily  or  a  sprigs  and 
twist  a  nosegay  for  our  gentle  guests,'^ 

Prison  of  the  Jibbaye. 

The  most  shocking  crimes  are  at  this  moment 
(Sept.  1792)  prepetraling  at  the  prison  of  the  Ab- 
baye,  a  thing  unequalled  in  the  records  of  wicked  j 
ness.  They  call  them  the  Ptuple^ — but  they  deserve 
no  name  nor  relation  by  which  any  thing  can  be 
signified  as  belonging  to  human  nature.  A  set  of 
monsters  are  butchering  all  the  prisoners.  They 
have  been  at  this  diabolical  worU  during  several 
hours!  It  is  now  past  twelve,  and  the  bloody  car¬ 
nage  still  goes  on! — What  apology  can  be  offered 
for  this  violation  of  justice,  humanity  and  public 
faith  ?  A  prison  ought  to  be  the  most  sacred  of  all 
asylums.  Its  violatimi  is  impiety  : — How  came  the 
citizens  of  this  populous  metropolis  to  remain  pas 
sive  spectators  of  so  de  nonliic  an  outrage.  I  abhor 
writing  any  more  about  them — Wretches! 

Robespierre. 

This  man  was  not  avaricious,  was  not  a  bigot, 
had  no  injuries  to  avenge,  w^is  never  present  at  an 
execution,  was  never  m  love, — Yet  he  extend¬ 
ed  the  most  hoirid  acts  of  cruelty  to  thousands  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  Could  any  hii 
m^n  creature  without  the  most  wicked  of  heart®, 
during  the  fift»*eti  dreadful  mouths  his  power  lasted, 
disph»y  such  deeds  of  vengence  or  of  horror? — By 
his  order,  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  of 
all  ranks,  were  confined  in  loathsome  prisons,  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  most  stiocking  h  irharity,  mifil  they 
were,  in  troops  of  fifty  a  day,  dragged  to  exi  cution. 
Many  hundreds  of  inoffensive  peasants,  who  did  not 
understand  wfiat  the  word  revolution  meant  were 
drowned  in  the  Loinr.  ;  victims  d-iven  into  enclo¬ 
sures  to  be  torn  to  pie<  es  by  grape  shot ;  iiiid  many 
of  his  most  inti  mate  acquaintances  by  mere  disap¬ 
probation  of  his  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  were,  w'ith  1 
out  the  least  remorse  pos’ed  to  the  guillotine. — 
ITow  was  it  possible  that  a  people  excited  by  en 
thusiasm  for  liberty  and  nt  its  height  too;  how'  wa® 
it  possible  they  should  have  submitted  for  fifteen 
months  to  the  tyrannical  devastations  ofan  obscure, 
ranting,  capricious,  treacherous  madman,  with  the 
heart  of  a  devil  and  a  hand  always  ready  to  execute 
its  villanies. 

Princess  Eliznbeth  of  F rance^ 

When  brought  before  a  t-ibunal  of  Atheists,  prov-' 


ed  what  a  degte  of  composure  religion  can  comuni* 
cate  to  a  mind  naturally  timid,  and  to  what  an  ele¬ 
vation  it  can  raise  a  mind  naturally  unassuming;— 
To  the  first  interrogatory  of  the  bUx»dy  court — 

‘‘  What  is  yournameV* — she  heroically  replied, — 

“  My  name  is  Elizabeth  of  France^  sister  to  the  Jlfon- 
arch  you  murdered,  and  aunt  to  your  present  king."*^ 

Man  of  Wit. 

“  How  happens  it,?*  says  f,  “that  this  man,  who 
is  thought  so  exceedingly  agreeable,  should  have  , 
so  many  enemies  ?*’ — Becau-e  my  friend  is  a  man 
'»f  wit.”  “A  man  of  wit,”  said  1 — “Yes,**  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  of  all  the  gifts,  wit  is  the  most  euyied,  and 
the  least  forgiven!” 

Marat^ 

Is  said  to  have  loved  carnage  like  a  vulture,  and 
to  delight  in  human  sacrifices  like  Moloch,  Cod  of 
the  Ammonites.  He  was  a  man  of  a  cadaverous 
complexion,  and  a  countenance  exceedingly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  disposition  ; — to  a  painter  of  massa¬ 
cres,  MaraUs  head  would  become  inestimable. — 
Such  heads  are  rare,  yet  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
upon  the  scaflbld.  The  only  artifice  he  used  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  his  looks,  was  a  round  hat  which  he  wore  so 
far  pulled  down  as  to  cover  a  great  part  of  his  face. 
He  always  spoke  in  a  hollow  croaking  voice,  with 
aflected  solemnity,  which  in  such  a  diminitivc  fig¬ 
ure  as  he  was,  might  have  produced  derision,  were 
it  not  suppressed  by  horror,  at  the  character,  and 
inherent  ferocity  of  the  man.  When  he  attempted 
pleasantry,  it  increased  the  ghastly  effects  of  his 
general  appearance,  and  give  something  of  the  sen¬ 
sation,  which  f  imagine  I  should  have,  if  a  murder¬ 
er.  after  cutting  a  man's  throat  by  a  dexterous 
stroke  of  his  knife,  should  smile  on  my  face,  and 
tip  me  the  wink!  Marat  was  shunned  and  detest¬ 
ed  by  every  body ;  he  was  avoided  on  all  sides; 
and  when  he  seated  himself  in  the  hall  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  those  who  were  near  him  generally  rose 
and  changed  their  places — but  nothing  could  dis¬ 
concert  him  —  no  danger  could  terrify  him — no  ac¬ 
cident  alarm  him — he  seemed  proof  against  fear  or 
surprise — his  heart  as  well  as  his  forehead  had  nil 
the  i.npregnable  qualities  which  brass  and  nothing 
but  brass  could  su>tain. 

Politeness. 

If  politeness  be  not  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  it 
certainly  is  the  very  first  of  those  in  the  second  or¬ 
der. — It  is  the  younger  sister  of  humanity  ;  and 
contributes  infinitely  to  the  happiness  and  security 
of  society.  In  a  ceitain  degree  it  resembles  mercy. 
It  ts  t-zoice  blessed  ; — it  blesses  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes.  Every  one  feels  pleasure  in  giving 
pleasure  to  others  ;  ami  what  pleases  all  the  world 
more  than  politeness, 

“  Keep  to  ynur  Province."^ 

A  man,  however  ingenious,  who  would  attempt 
to  make  a  common  chair,  without  being  bred 
as  a  mechanic,  would  surceed  much  worse  than 
one  accustomed  to  the  trade,  though  far  his  inferi¬ 
or  in  ingenuity  ;  because  the  power  of  using  the 
fingers,  and  applying  th»*  tools  with  dexter’ly  is  to 
be  acquired  by  frequent  use  and  long  habit  only. 
But  the  mind  is  more  flexible  than  the  muscles  ; — 
a  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  and 
reasoning  all  his  life,  will  reason  hotter,  even  on  a 
new  subject  than  another  of  a  narrower  understand¬ 
ing  who  has  been  accustomed  to  investigate  it. 

“  vVie  sutor  ultra  crefidam.'"^ 
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LmES,  TO  A  HUMAX  SKULL, 

FOUND  ON  bunker's  HILL. 

Thou  frag^ment  of  a  human  frame  ! 

Come  tell  us  iiow  thou'st  passed  thy  timet 
Say, — hast  thou  been  a  son  of  Fame, 

By  glory, — virtue,  craft  or  crime  ? 

We  took  thee  from  thy  mother  clay, 

To  heal  from  thee  some  tale  of  yore  ; 

How  died  our  fathers  in  the  fray 
That  steep'd  proud  Bunker's  Hill  with  gore  ? 

Why  speak'st  tliou  not  ? — tliou  once  did  fight, 
And,  may  be,  won  some  glorious  bays, 

And,  therefore  feel  a  bashful  plight 
To  mix  thyself  with  deeds  of  praise. 

Thou  dost  remember  when  the  star 
Of  Freedom  first  illumed  the  skj, 

When  the  first  clarion  call'd  to  war, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streamed  on  high  ^ 
Dummy  ! — thou  art  tongueless,  yet 
A  tacit  language  comes  from  thee, 

Thou  seem'st  to  say,  “  I  cant  forget 
The  dawning  of  our  Liberty." 

Pale, — ghastly  remnant  of  a  man  ! 

Thou  once  didst  own  a  stock  of  brains. 

But  now  since  gnawing  worms  began 
To  eat, — there’s  nought  but  bone  remains  ! 

/  REPLY, 

Thou  probing  mortal  ! — I  had  once 
As  many  brains  as  thou  hast  got, 

Tho'  all  are  gone, — I'm  not  a  dunce, 

For  worlds  are  subject  to  the  rot ! 

Yes, — 1  have  seen  the  splendid  day 
When  Bunker  blushed  with  human  blood. 

When  Freedom  shed  her  lucid  ray’ 

Athwart  the  battles  crimson  flood. 

Oh  ! — ask  me  not  how  died  the  brave. 

With  tyrant  bands  array'd  before  them  ; 

I  saw  not  one  that  fell  a  slave  ; 

— Save  those  with  England's  standard  o'er  them. 
1  fell  as  martyrs  all  should  do, 

Feet  t'wards  the  foe  and  face  to  heaven  ; 

I  smiled  at  death, — for  then  I  knew 
Thai  slavery's  strongest  link  was  riven  ! 

Thou  patriot  skull  ! — thou’st  spoken  well, 

I'll  keep- thee  safe  thro'  wanton  pride, 

That  thou  mayst  to  all  askers  tell 
How  Freedom's  rustic  champions  died. 

Like  Britain’s  peerless  bard*  I'll  form 
Thee  like  a  toper's  nectar  cup. 

And  place  good  wine  where  dwelt  the  worm, 
Then  to  fair  Freedom  drink  it  up. 

♦Byron.  EUSTACE. 


FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

Mr.  Editor, — By  inserting  the  following  lines 
of  Moore  which  are  a  little  changed,  yon  will 
oblige  a  constant  contributor. to  your  poetical  de¬ 
partment. 

When  first  I  met  thee,  warm  and  young, 

There  shone  such  truth  about  thee, 

And  on  thy  lip  such  promise  hung, 

I  did  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 

I  saw  thee  change,  yet  still  relied, 

Still  clung  with  hope  the  fonder. 

And  thought,  though  false  to  all  beside, 

r 

From  me  thou  coiildst  not  wander. 

But  go,  deceiver — go. 

The  heart  whose  hopes  could  make  it, 

.  Love  one  so  false, — so  low, 

Deserves  that  thou  shouldst  break  it ! 

When  every  tongue  thy  follies  named, 

I  fled  th'  unwelcome  story  ; 

Or  found,  in  e'en  the  faults  they  blam'd, 

Some  gleams  of  future  glory. 

I  still  was  true,  when  nearer  friends, 

Conspired  to  wrong,  to  slight  thee  ; 

The  heart  that  now  thy  falsehood  rends, 

Would  then  have  bled  to  right  thee. 

But  go,  deceiver — go. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  thou’lt  waken^ 

From  pleasure's  dreams,  to  know 
The  grief  of  hearts  forsaken. 

E'en  now  before  youth's  bloom  is  shed, 

No  lights  of  truth  adorn  thee  ; 

Those  friends  who  loved  thee  once,  have  fled, 
They  who  now  flatter,  scorn  thee. 

Tour  sparkling  glass  is  pledged  to  slaves, 

No  genial  ties  enwreath  it, 

The  smiling  there  like  light  on  graves. 

Has  rank,  cold  hearts  beneath  it ! 

Go,  go,  though  worlds  were  thine, 

1  would  not  now  surrender, 

One  taintless  tear  of  mine. 

For  all  thy  guilty  splendor  i 

And  days  may  come,  thou  false  one  !  yet, 
When  even  those  ties  shall  sever  ; 

When  thou  wilt  call,  with  vain  regret, 

On  him  thou'st  lost  forever  ; 

On  him,  who,  in  thy  fortune's  fall, 

With  smiles  had  still  received  thee, 

And  gladly  died  to  prove  thee  all 
His  fancy  first  believed  thee. 

Go,  go,  'tis  vain  to  curse, 

'Tis  weakness  to  upbraid  thee  , 

Hate  cannot  wish  thee  worse. 

Than  guilt  and  shame  have  made  tht.t  . 

N. 


ihiE  mikervi'au. 


l^lt'  TBE  MIXER VI  AD. 

THFi  STAR  OF  HOPE. 

Th*  star  of  Hope*  arose  in  splendor, 

Its  ray  struck  on  fair  Ellen's  eye, 

And  there  reflected, — bright  and  tender,' 
— The  mirror  of  my  exta'cy  T 

But  now  the  star  of  Hope  is  pale. 

No  more  its  ray  pervades  my  heart; 
And,  Ellen, — thou  art  false  and  frail, 

Just  like  Hope's  fading  star  thou  art! 


TRISTRAM. 


PROM  THE  LOXDOX  MAGAZINE. 


“PLEASE  TO  RING  THE  BELLE.” 

I'll  tell  you  a  story  that's  not  in  Tom  Moore  ; 
Young  Love  likes  to  knock  at  a  pretty  girls  door  ; 
So  he  call'd  upon  Lucy — 'twas  just  ten  o'clock, 
Like  a  spruce  Single  man,  with  a'  double'  srnart 
knock. 

Now  a  hand-maid,  whatever  her  fingers  be  at. 

Will  run  like  a  puss  when  she  hears  a  rat  tat  ; 

So  Lucy  run  up* — and  in  two  seconds  more 
Had  questioned  the  stranger,  and  answered  the 
door. 

The  meeting  was  bliss  ;  but  the  parting  was  woe  ; 
For  the  moment  will  come  when  such  comers  must 
go  ; 

So  she  kiss'd  him,  and  whispered — poor  innocent 
thing — 

“  The  next  time  you  conrie,  lovej  pray  come  with 
a  ring.'' 

Jf  the  follomng  lines ^  written  by  an  on'c/eni  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Connecticut^  do  not  border  on  the  beauti¬ 
ful^  they  at  least  partake  of  the  sublime. 

Abigail  Lord,'  of  her  own  accord, 

Went  down  to  sec  her  sister ; 

Jason  Lee,  as  brisk  as  a  flea,*' 

Jumped  right  up  and  kiss'd  her. 

GENIUS. 

I  knew  a  flow'r  that  bloom’d  alone. 

Its  leaves  were  fresh  and  fair. 

Yet  it  was  doom'd  to  die  unknown, 

And  waste  its  fragrance  there. 

So  like  this  flow’ret,  then  thouiTht  I. 

Thai's  left  to  bloom  alone, 

So  oft  is  Genius  left  to  die. 

Unhonor'd  “  and’unknown.''  H. 

y'ewbury'port  Herald^ 

Answer  to  the  Charades,  in  our  last, 

“  Kindred.^* 

“  Pigmy,'*'' 


BOSTON,  MAY  18,  1822.* 

Literary.-— The  new  work  of  Washington  Ir¬ 
vin's  “  Brncebridge  we  understand  is  now  in 

the  press  in  New  York',  and  will  make'  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  few  days. 

The  new  novel  by  the  author  of  Waverly,  enti¬ 
tled  the  “Fortunes  of  Nigil,''  is  now  published  in 
Philadelphia. 

Among  the  new  works  announced  for  publication 
in  the  EugllsK'journals/ we  flud  the  followmg: — 

“The  Renegade,”  a  new  novel,  by  Viscount  d' 
4rlincourt,  author  of  the’ Recluse. 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  just  published  a  new  work, 
entitled  “  Frank,  or'a  sequel  to  Frank  in  Early  Les¬ 
sons.” 

Lord  Byron  A'^d  the  Ladies. — It  is  said  of 
this  nobleman,  that  he* possesses  uncommon  facility 
an'd  sweetness  of  disposition  wherever  woman  is  his 
theme;  but  that  his  notion  of  female  excellence 
seems  always  taken  from  the  .voluptuousness  of  the 
harem,  or  the  exaggeration  of  stilted  tragedy. 

At  a  corporation  dinner  a  few  days  since,  the 
common  Sergeant  was  called  upon  for  a  song. — 
“Oh,  no,’'  said  he,  “  my  voire  is  never  heard  but 
in  very  discordant  notes.” — “  I  beg  your  pardon,” 
replied  Mr.  Browne*,  “  I  have  heard  it  transport 
ma’  y !”  '  London  pap. 

The  London  Quizzical  Gazette  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  adrerlisements. 

Stopped  on  a  suspicious  person,  on  Sunday  last, 
about  one  o'clock,  a 'BAKER'S  OVEN,  of  about 
forty  bushels  size,  containing  126  pans,  more  or  lessi, 
full  of  pigs,  geese,  joints  of  all  sorts,  puddings,  pies, 
and  other  savory  and  sweet  dishes,  all  ready  to  be 
drawn.  Any  Baker  having  lost  his  oven,  or  per¬ 
sons  their  Sunday's  dinner,  are  desired  to  apply  to 
the  Beadle  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
Gridiron. 

N.  C.  If  not  owned  in  fourteen  days,  the  whole 
will  be  sold  to  pay  the  expences. 

Patent  Economical  incombustible  Coal. — An  en¬ 
tire  new  article,  particularly  recommended  to  fam¬ 
ilies  ;  as  they  completely  counteract  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  servants,  prevent  large  fires  being  kept  in 
kitchens,  and  will  be  found  highly  advantageous  in 
the  drawing  room,  as  they  efTe'ctually  preserve  pol¬ 
ished  grates  from  injury,  and  warranted  when  in 
use  to  be  entirely  free  from  flare,  smoke  and  dust. 

Stone's  wharf,  Gravel  lane. 


BOSTON  THEA  I  RE. 

MR.  BOOTH'S  BENEFIT,  and  last  night  of  the 
I'heatrical  Season. 

On  MONDAY  EVENING,  May  2qth,  - 
Will  be  performed  Shakespeare's  Trag<  dy  of 

IMMLET, 

THE  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 

With  the  popular  afterpiece  of  the  MAYOR 
.  OF  GARRAT. 

iniiir—i  I  -  -  . 

True  4*  Greene,  Printers^  Merchants*  Hall.  ' 


